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Finally, minatory and monitory conditions are not mentioned, though 
the modal force of the future indicative here has been fully set forth 
by Professor Gildersleeve. 

Charles W. Peppler 
Emory College 



Aeli Donati quod fertur Commentum Terenti. Vol. III. Pars 
Prior Eugraphi Commentum Continens. P. Wessnee. 
Leipzig: 1908. M. 8. 

This volume with its clear print and good paper will be welcome to 
those who have hitherto relied on the edition of Klotz. The Preface gives 
two pages to Eugraphius, and twenty-two to the manuscripts and editions. 
The text occupies pp. 3 T 331 with a critical apparatus indicating the variant 
MSS readings and an occasional conjecture. We may well believe that 
this will be the final edition of the commentary, for very small would be 
the reward even by the establishment of a perfect text, as the commentary 
has no great value, though in connection with it are raised three interest- 
ing questions in regard to the author, the relation of the work to the 
commentary of Donatus on Terence and of Servius on Vergil, and of the 
two families of manuscripts to each other. 

The frequent occurrence of gwod-clauses instead of the accusative 
with infinitive indicates a late authorship for the work, and it is safe to 
infer from resemblances in language that Eugraphius lived after Donatus, 
perhaps after Servius. He is placed by Wessner at the close of the fifth 
or at the beginning of the sixth century. From his name we may infer 
that he was of Greek origin, and this inference is strengthened by the 
fact that there are a few touches not found in Donatus indicating famili- 
arity with Greek subjects : On Eun. 476 he refers to both Homer and 
Plato; on Eun. 85 corrects the statement of Donatus by a reference to 
Menander; on Hec. 600, volgus quod male audit mulierum, he comments 
"Graeca locutione positum 'male audit mulierum;'" on Eun.169, Phorm. 
844, and Heaut. 124 he emphasizes the difference between the comoediae 
palliatae and togatae ; on And. 137 calls attention to the fueradeaK atrias; 
on Eun. 40 to haec quae dicunt Graeci Trpdy/mTa; on Heaut. 242 to 
quod TraSos Graece dicitur. But especially noticeable is the comment on 
And. 621 . Donatus says " Nam mitiores eos reddimus, quibus ultro operae 
pretium pro delictis nostris offerimus;" and Eugraphius "Et ab Athenien- 
sibus haec lex fuerat constituta ut damnatis poenae proponerentur, ut 
eligerent quam vellent, et si leviorem eligerent, graviore afficiebantur." 

The design of Eugraphius is clearly stated at the beginning of his 
work, "Cum omnes poetae virtutem oratoriam semper versibus exequantur, 
turn magis duo viri apud Latinos, Virgilius et Terentius. Ex quibus, ut 
suspicio nostra est, magis Terentii virtus ad rationem rhetoricae artis 
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accedit, cuius potentiam percomoedias singulas ut possumus explicabimus. 
ac prima nobis ea sit, quae et pueris semper est tradita." We infer from 
this that he had before him the annotations of both Donatus and Servius, 
and that he designed producing a work differing from theirs in scope and 
in method. And this difference is akin to that between Virgils epische 
Technik by Heinze, and the great annotated editions of Vergil. 

Eugraphius refers to his predecessors only by indefinite pronouns, 
and on Eun. 85 he begins "quidam intelligunt," and then states and 
rejects the views of Donatus himself. 

Some of the comments seem to be modifications of the words of 
Donatus, yet with this seeming dependence there are equally marked 
evidences of independence. He reiterates his view of the function of the 
prologues of Terence; has comments on many lines not touched on by 
Donatus; and at many points gives different definitions, e. g., on And. 663 
disturbed; Eun. 231 decrepiti; Hec. 440 caesius (also on Heaut. 1062); 
Phorm. 746 effutire; Ad. 409 lacrimo prae gaudio. 

His independence is also seen in the matter of quotations. Of the 
fifty-eight in Eugraphius, thirty-six are not in Donatus. The latter has 
all quoted by Eugraphius on the Hecyra, one out of twelve on the 
Eunuchus, and none of the six on the Adelphoe. The quotations also 
seem to indicate that Eugraphius was independent of Servius, who quotes 
from Terence in his comments on ten of the lines of Vergil quoted by 
Eugraphius. One is quoted on Heaut. 228, and seven others both by 
Donatus and by Eugraphius. One, quoted on Phorm. 44, is not found 
in Donatus, but as the line from Terence is quoted by Servius on G. 1,302, 
and by Junius Philargyius on B. 5. 74, we may assume that the line from 
Terence as well as the lines from Vergil were common property of inter- 
preters. In one other place, on Ad. 377, Donatus and Eugraphius quote 
different passages from Vergil, and for different purposes. It would seem 
from these quotations that both Servius and Eugraphius drew from 
Donatus — Servius for his quotations from Terence, and Eugraphius for 
his parallels in Vergil. 

The commentary of Donatus is a composite work, and like the work 
of Servius received many additions especially in matter of definitions. 
But these hold a very subordinate position in the comments of Eugraphius 
which were left comparatively untouched while the definers were occupied 
with the work of Donatus. 

So far as the language is concerned we shall refer to only one point. 
On the basis of their references to archaisms the commentaries may be 
divided into two classes. The Commentary of Donatus and the Scholia 
Ban. regularly use veteres; Servius and Eugraphius, though the occur- 
rences in the latter are but few, antiqui. While this indicates nothing 
as to the relation of Eugraphius to Servius, it at least shows that the 
Commentary of Donatus and the Scholia Dan. were produced at a time 
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when the writers of old were regularly called veteres, and that the Com- 
mentary of Eugraphius, because of its rhetorical character, never came 
under the same influences, and as a result its integrity was fairly well 
maintained. 

This indicates that the MSS of family /3 better represent the work 
of Eugraphius than those of family a, and the homogeneity in the language, 
especially the use of adiecit, and its synonyms, shows the validity of the 
conclusion. 



R. B. Steele 



Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tenn. 



Life in Ancient Athens. By T. G. Tuckek. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1906. Pp. xiii + 323. $1.25. 

The present volume is the ninth in the Gardner-Kelsey series of 
Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities. It is not a book for special- 
ists since the author advances no new theories regarding Greek life and 
supports none of his statements by citations. Instead of that we have 
an uninterrupted narrative dealing with facts about classical Athens 
which every younger student of ancient history should know and which 
the general reader will not find devoid of interest. 

The book discusses briefly the general features of Athens, its inhabi- 
tants and buildings, the private life of man, woman, and child, the army 
and navy, religion, theater and festivals, city government, funeral 
customs, and Athenian art, and at the end draws some comparisons 
between ancient Athenian and modern life. 

The author's statements of fact will for the most part be received 
without question. It is a misstatement, however (p. 32), that the Turks 
used the Parthenon as a powder magazine (see Michaelis Der Parthenon, 
p. 62); nor are we certain that the platform of the same building (p. 38) 
has a curving outline for optical reasons. Perhaps, as has been suggested, 
the stylobate is curved to allow the rain-water to run off. 

The old story that the mother of Euripides was a seller of vegetables 
is found on p. 123. Cf. Wilamowitz Herakles I. 8f. for arguments 
against the tradition, which was emphatically denied even in antiquity. 

The figure on p. 163 should be entitled "Woman with Distaff" rather 
than " Girl with Distaff." It seems to have been a custom for married 
women to appear with their hair hanging loose, as is the case here, while 
a girl would use the net (a^v86vrj). Space is lacking to discuss in detail 
this thesis, which I owe to Professor Loeschcke, but the following 
examples may be cited at random from a large amount of material: 
(a) figures of Hebe passim; (b) the Lapith maiden on Apollo's left in the 
west pediment of the Zeus temple in Olympia; (c) the Danaids in the 



